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KEYSTONE  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Keystone  State  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  w^as  held  at  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  on  Oct.  29-30. 
There  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  attendance  from  the  various  li¬ 
braries  of  the  state.  The  headquarters  for  the  delegates  was  the 
Schenley  Hotel,  and  the  sessions  were  held  in  the  Library  building, 
just  across  the  street. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Harrison  W.  Graver, 
the  President,  at  9 : 45,  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved.  The  treasurer  then  read  the  financial  report  for  the 
year  closing  October  29,  1909. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  Art.  4,  of  the  Constitution,  was  then  amended  so  as  to  separate 
the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  which  heretofore  have  been 
combined. 

Miss  Anna  A.  MacDonald,  Harrisburg,  Miss  Emma  R.  Engle,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Eggers,  Allegheny,  were  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  instructions  to 
report  at  the  session  on  Saturday  morning. 

The  President  announced  that  he  would  be  glad  to  arrange  meet¬ 
ings  for  those  interested  in  special  topics  if  he  were  notified  of  the 
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need  of  such.  Also,  that  no  program  for  the  afternoon  had  been  form¬ 
ally  arranged,  as  it  was  thought  better  to  let  each  one  choose  the 
places  to  be  visited.  Mr.  Stevens  had  arranged  a  trip  through  the 
Homestead  Steel  Works  for  the  afternoon.  Those  who  desired  to 
visit  special  places  should  see  Miss  Wildman,  who  would  make  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

Mr.  Stevens  said  there  are  two  things  to  see  at  Homestead — ^the 
Steel  Works  and  the  Library.  It  would  be  necessary  for  those  who 
desired  to  see  the  Steel  Works  to  go  that  afternoon,  as  they  are  closed 
Saturday  afternoon,  but  the  Library  might  be  seen  at  any  time. 

After  this  formal  work  had  been  done  George  A.  Macbeth,  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  welcomed  the  gathering 
and  made  the  delegates  feel  that  they  were  at  home. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Bishop,  Superintendent  of  the  Reading  Room  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  then  presented  the  subject  of  “Inter-library 
Loans.’’  His  paper  was  a  very  careful  and  thorough  study  of  the 
matter  and  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  those  who  heard  it.* 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Montgomery :  Does  the  Library  of  Congress  lend  books  di¬ 
rectly  to  individuals? 

Mr.  Bishop:  We  never  lend  to  individuals,  except  in  the  most 
extraordinary  cases. 

Mr.  Montgomery :  We  had  a  request  not  long  ago  for  34  vol¬ 
umes  from  a  college  professor,  and  after  some  correspondence  sent 
him  all  the  books. 

Mr.  Eggers:  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  more  of  the  work  in  Har¬ 
risburg.  How  far  will  they  go  in  the  matter  of  inter-library  loans  ? 

Mr.  Montgomery :  As  far  as  you  wish.  No  request  is  denied 
that  we  can  possibly  comply  with.  I  have  of  course  experienced  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  in  certain  cases  where  it  was  thought  that  books 
should  not  go  out  of  the  library,  but  the  books  are  there  to  be  used, 
and  as  long  as  I  am  there  they  will  go  out  when  requested. 

Mr.  Graver:  I  will  call  upon  Miss  Willard  to  tell  something  of 
the  methods  used  in  this  librarv. 

Miss  Willard:  We  lend  books  freely  to  any  library.  There  is 
really  no  restriction  made,  except  that  we  cannot  send  out  books  which 
we  need  ourselves.  We  expect  libraries  asking  for  books  to  send  us 


*As  it  is  to  be  printed  in  the  Library  Journal,  and  we  hope  afterwards  to  put 
it  into  such  shape  that  it  can  be  circulated  we  will  not  publish  it  here. 
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money  for  transportation  charges ;  if  too  much  is  sent,  we  will  return 
the  balance  when  sending  the  books.  When  no  money  is  sent,  we 
forward  the  hooks  charges  collect,  but  it  is  much  cheaper  to  pay  for 
the  transportation  in  advance.  If  a  library  wants  to  become  a  con¬ 
stant  borrower,  we  ask  them  to  do  what  any  other  non-resident  bor¬ 
rower  does,  subscribe  for  a  library  card  at  one  dollar  a  year.  This 
does  not  apply  to  occasional  loans. 

Miss  Willard:  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  interpret  the  phrase  ‘‘to 
advance  the  bounds  of  knowledge” — one  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  Library  of  Congress  is  willing  to  lend  books. 

Mr,  Bishop:  AU  statements  have  to  he  interpreted.  We  do  not 
lend  books  simply  for  purposes  of  self-instruction,  or  to  satisfy  curi¬ 
osity.  We  have  to  depend  on  the  librarian  of  the  institution  making 
the  request,  and  we  shall  not  question  the  wisdom  of  your  interpreta¬ 
tion  ;  we  prefer  that  you  in  good  faith  should  make  your  owm. 

Miss  Willard:  We  recently  asked  for  Robert-Dumesnil,  Le  peintre 
gravure,  for  someone  wffio  was  compiling  a  catalogue  of  an  etching 
exhibit  and  needed  the  information  given  there. 

Mr.  Bishop:  .We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  lend  hooks  for  such 
a  purpose. 

Miss  Willard:  Is  it  a  convenience  to  have  money  for  transpor¬ 
tation  sent  in  advance? 

Mr.  Bishop:  If  money  is  sent  in  the  form  of  cash  it  becomes  a 
very  uncomfortable  question  as  to  what  disposal  is  to  be  made  of  it. 
A  very  good  plan  is  used  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Amherst,  who  buys  a 
49-cent  book  of  stamps  and  encloses  it  with  his  request  for  books,  tell¬ 
ing  us  to  use  as  many  as  we  need  and  send  the  rest  back.  We  find 
this  very  convenient.  Small  amounts  of  cash  are  very  difficult  to 
handle;  if  I  receive  75  cents  in  cash  to  pay  for  transportation,  I 
must  attend  to  the  matter  personally,  not  as  an  official. 

Mr.  Montgomery :  Does  not  the  cost  of  handling  small  amounts  of 
cash  sent  in  advance  amount  to  more  than  the  money  saved  in  trans¬ 
portation  charges? 

Mr.  Bishop:  A  man  in  North  Carolina,  who  is  making  some  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  researches,  has  borrowed  about  a  hundred  books 
from  the  Library  of  Congress — we  sent  him  thirty  yesterday.  He 
tried  sending  me  $10.00  at  a  time  to  prepay  cost  of  transportation  on 
the  books  loaned  to  him,  but  the  necessity  for  accounting  for  each 
amount  used  made  so  much  trouble  that  we  had  to  tell  him  we  must 
send  the  books  express  collect.  In  the  case  of  pamphlets  or  of  books 
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that  can  go  through  the  mail,  it  is  best  for  the  borrower  to  send  a 
stamp  book. 

Mr.  C raver:  We,  like  the  Library  of  Congress,  have  no  funds 
at  our  disposal  to  prepay  express  charges.  As  to  taking  care  of 
small  amounts  of  cash  it  would  be  much  cheaper  for  the  library  to 
pay  the  expressage  and  give  it  to  the  borrower  rather  than  to  take 
time  to  do  the  accounting. 

Mr.  Montgome7'y :  We  send  books  collect,  and  find  that  people 
frequently  send  them  back  without  prepaying  the  transportation. 

Mr.  C raver:  The  association  of  libraries  of  the  Monongahela 
Valley  have  for  some  time  been  making  inter-library  loans  among 
themselves.  The  plan  is  useful  for  small  groups  of  libraries  which 
have  practically  the  same  class  of  work  to  do. 

Mr.  Wright:  The  four  libraries  constituting  this  little  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  peculiarly  situated  in  relation  to  each  other,  as  none  is 
very  far  from  the  others,  and  each  is  within  three  or  four  miles  of  all 
the  others.  They  are  the  McKeesport,  Braddock,  Homestead  and 
Duquesne  libraries, — all  in  towns  which  have  the  same  kind  of  in¬ 
terests.  We  find  the  plan  of  lending  books  from  one  library  to  an¬ 
other  a  convenient  one,  although  we  have  not  used  it  as  much  as  we 
expected  to.  When  a  request  comes  to  us  for  an  expensive  book — that 
is,  a  book  that  would  be  an  expensive  one  for  us,  one  costing  from  four 
to  eight  dollars,  if  Homestead,  for  instance,  has  that  book  I  can  bor¬ 
row  it  and  find  out  if  it  is  worth  its  cost  to  us.  If  I  conclude  it  would 
be  desirable,  it  merely  becomes  a  question  of  the  state  of  our  book 
fund  at  the  time.  McKeesport  has  a  smaller  collection  of  books  than 
the  other  three  libraries,  and  has  borrowed  frequently  from  Duquesne. 
The  matter  of  transportation  with  us  is  of  course  a  simple  one.  Some¬ 
times  the  books  are  sent  by  personal  messenger,  sometimes  by  mail. 
I  think  we  all  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  large  library  here  in  Pitts¬ 
burg — I  know  that  I  refer  readers  to  this  library  constantly.  That 
is  something  that  might  be  done  in  other  places  between  libraries 
which  are  neighbors,  the  arrangement  saving  much  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense. 

Miss  Welles:  Have  you  found  it  worth  while  to  borrow  books 
which  you  o’^vn  but  which  are  out  when  asked  for  ? 

Mr.  Wright:  I  would  not  do  it  unless  the  book  was  wanted  for 
a  very  important  reason ;  I  have  never  done  it. 

Mr.  Egge^'s:  How  far  will  the  Pittsburgh  Library  go  in  lending 
books?  Will  it  lend  fiction? 

Mr.  Ci'aver:  We  have  no  rules  for  special  cases.  When  a  re- 
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quest  comes  we  settle  the  question  of  that  particular  hook  with  that 
particular  borrower  and  try  to  make  the  best  decision  we  can  in  each 
particular  case. 

Miss  Mann:  It  may  be  well  to  say  that  we  have  on  file  here  the 
Library  of  Confess  cards. 

Mr.  C raver:  As  a  depository  library  we  have  these  cards — all 
those  so  far  issued.  The  file  may  be  consulted  here  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Bishop:  The  cards  issued  up  to  date  include  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  titles  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

A  Delegate:  AYhat  steps  would  be  necessary  to  get  the  frank¬ 
ing  privilege  for  libraries? 

Mr.  Bishop:  An  act  of  Congress  would  be  necessary,  or  at  least 
a  definition  in  an  act — one  of  the  appropriation  acts.  Under  the  pos¬ 
tal  statutes  as  interpreted  by  the  Postoffice  Department  and  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  that  would  be  the  only  way. 

Miss  Price:  iMight  it  not  be  worth  while  to  have  a  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  this  matter  of  inter-library  loans?  I  know 
personally  of  so  many  of  the  smaller  libraries  that  are  in  need  of  the 
books  which  lie  idle  on  the  shelves  of  the  larger  institutions. 

It  was  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  this  Association  to 
discuss  arrangements  for  inter-library  loans  of  a  somewhat  different 
nature  from  those  described  by  Mr.  Bishop. 

Chairman  stated  that  he  would  announce  the  committee  at  a  later 
time. 

Miss  Neisser  was  then  called  on  to  tell  something  of  the  work  for 
the  blind  in  Pennsylvania.  She  stated  that  an  historical  account  of 
the  life  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  would  be  found 
in  its  last  annual  report.  . . .  That  it  had  co-operated  with  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia  with  great  success,  books  being  circulated 
throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia,  and  even  to  some  extent  outside  the  state  limits.  That 
for  the  last  few  years  the  Society  has  been  receiving  state  aid,  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  last  two  years  being  $6,000.00.  One  teacher  is 
employed  one  or  two  days  a  week,  one  four  days,  and  a  third  all  her 
time ;  the  fourth  teacher,  employed  here  in  Pittsburgh,  also  gives  all 
her  time.  The  Society’s  books  are  all  in  Moon  type,  and  as  different 
types  are  now  being  taught  the  collection  should  be  increased  by  add¬ 
ing  books  printed  in  other  types;  it  is  hoped  some  of  these  can  be 
purchased  next  year.  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
very  generous  in  extending  the  use  of  its  books.  It  is  supported  by 
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funds  from  the  city  councils,  however,  and  according  to  a  ruling  that 
took  effect  the  last  day  of  August,  1909,  these  books  cannot  be  cir¬ 
culated  outside  the  city  limits.  This  cuts  off  many  blind  people  who 
had  depended  upon  the  library  for  their  reading. 

Miss  Quirk,  who  is  the  teacher  employed  by  the  Home  Teaching 
Society  for  the  western  part  of  the  state,  then  gave  a  talk  on  library 
work  with  the  blind. 

Miss  Welles  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  having  books  light  in 
weight  and  easy  to  handle  to  give  to  blind  borrowers,  especially  those 
just  learning  to  read;  otherwise  they  become  discouraged  at  the 
outset.  Books  of  this  kind  are  now  being  issued  by  Mr.  Allen,  and  it 
is  much  easier  to  persuade  people  to  learn  to  read  in  these.  Although 
the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  is  sent  free  to  any  blind 
person  asking  for  it,  we  are  preserving  our  file  and  binding  it,  as  it  is 
probable  that  the  ovmers  of  the  numbers  will  not  keep  them,  and  ten 
years  from  now  this  file  will  be  one  of  our  most  valuable  assets  and 
will  doubtless  prove  very  useful.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  respectable 
collection  of  books  in  each  of  the  different  types  used,  as  different 
systems  are  being  taught  the  children  in  the  schools;  and  it  will  be 
wiser  to  increase  the  collections  now  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
and  for  other  libraries  to  borrow  from  these  than  for  different  li¬ 
braries  to  get  together  small  collections  of  books.  A  small  collection 
is  soon  read  through  and  then  the  library  is  no  better  off  than  be¬ 
fore.  We  should  like  to  feel  that  each  librarian  in  the  state  would 
look  up  the  blind  people  in  her  ovm  tovm  and  report  the  names  either 
to  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburgh.  Miss  Quirk  will  gladly  see  not  only 
the  blind  people  in  Pittsburgh,  but  any  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
Sometimes  when  names  are  received,  a  sample  alphabet  sheet  is  sent 
with  careful  directions  as  to  its  use,  and  frequently  the  friends  of  the 
blind  person  can  teach  him  to  read.  Miss  Quirk’s  expenses  for  trips 
to  towns  near  Pittsburgh  are  paid  by  the  Society,  and  for  places  at 
considerable  distances  the  reader  pays  the  expenses.  Many  readers 
are  very  glad  to  do  this  and  have  her  come  for  one  or  two  days,  and 
some  learn  in  one  or  two  lessons.  Leafiets  of  the  Society  and  sample 
alphabet  sheets  in  Moon  and  Braille  types  are  here  for  distribution. 

Miss  Neisser  spoke  of  the  leafiets  being  published  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association  on  the  efforts  being  made  toward  the  preven- 
.  tion  of  blindness,  and  asked  that  all  libraries  receiving  such  leafiets 
would  post  them  conspicuously. 

Mr.  Lamb:  I  believe  that  the  idea  exists  among  us  that  the 
proportion  of  blind  people  in  our  towns  is  very  small.  Within  the 
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last  year  or  two  I  have  discovered  that  there  are  a  great  many  such 
people  throughout  this  territory.  May  I  ask  about  how  many  have 
been  reached  through  this  library? 

Miss  Welles:  About  125,  and  we  have  not  found  them  all  yet, 
it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  We  have  tried  the  police,  and 
have  also  tried  the  postoffice  department,  through  a  system  of  return 
postals.  The  postoffice  cannot  of  course  furnish  addresses,  but  they 
can  send  the  postals  to  places  where  there  are  blind  people,  and  some¬ 
times  we  have  received  responses  to  the  request  printed  on  the  postal 
that  addresses  of  blind  people  be  given  the  library.  Of  course  there 
are  so  many  accidents  in  the  mills  here  that  people  are  going  blind 
all  the  time;  we  frequently  hear  of  cases  through  the  hospitals.  It 
is  a  startling  fact  that  fully  one-third  of  the  people  who  have  been 
blind  from  birth  need  not  have  been  so.  There  has  recently  been 
formed  in  Pittsburgh  an  association  to  work  for  the  adult  blind,  at 
present  conducted  by  the  Congress  of  Women’s  Clubs.  They  found 
at  the  outset  that  money  was  absolutely  essential  to  carry  on  the  work 
and  nothing  has  actually  been  accomplished  yet,  although  an  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  has  been  arranged  for 
November  8.  What  is  needed  in  many  cases  is  employment,  and  we 
hope  that  some  time  it  will  be  possible  for  everj^one  not  having  a  trade 
to  learn  one,  and  that  a  market  vdll  be  found  for  their  products. 

Miss  Dampman:  How  quickly  do  they  learn  to  read? 

Miss  Quirk:  Some  learn  more  quickly  than  others — some  re¬ 
quire  only  about  three  lessons,  others  twenty-five — it  all  depends  upon 
the  individual  and  the  interest  he  takes,  also  upon  the  kind  of  type 
he  is  learning  to  read.  I  have  taught  American  Braille  in  two  lessons, 
although  it  sometimes  takes  many  more. 

Mr.  Bishop:  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  that  the  Libraries  are 
doing  so  much  towards  furthering  the  work  for  the  blind.  It  is  very 
hard  to  find  these  people,  and  the  census  reports  help  very  little;  in¬ 
deed  we  have  found  the  official  census  of  the  District  of  Columbia  al¬ 
most  valueless.  Personal  work  is  what  is  needed.  One  of  the  very 
best  ways  we  have  found  for  locating  blind  people  is  through  the 
<jlergy — the  Catholic  clergy  especially,  who  usually  Imow  of  any  blind 
people  in  their  parishes.  Very  often  their  friends  are  perfectly  able 
to  support  them,  and  to  buy  books  in  raised  type  for  them,  but  do  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  such  books. 

At  this  point  the  meeting  adjourned  until  night,  and  the  afternoon 
was  spent  in  "sdsiting  libraries  and  other  points  of  interest  about  the 
city. 
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The  Friday  evening  session  was  called  to  order  at  8 : 15.  The  pro¬ 
gram  as  printed  was  carried  out  and  there  was  no  discussion.  The 
program  consisted  of  the  address  by  the  President,  Mr.  Graver,  who 
took  up  the  question  of  fiction.  He  emphasized  the  new  place  that 
fiction  has  assumed  as  a  means  of  conveying  all  that  is  best  in  modern 
thoughts,  but  the  confiict  between  actual  facts  and  apparent  statistics. 
The  contrast  between  the  time  occupied  in  the  reading  of  fiction  and 
that  taken  with  non-fiction  shows  that  in  reality  more  time  is  spent 
on  the  latter.  There  was  a  plea  for  a  more  generous  attitude  to¬ 
wards  fiction.  Papers  were  also  read  by  Miss  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle  on 
Library  Waltoniensis,  and  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Marx,  on  the  Circulating 
Librarian.  These  are  both  to  appear  in  the  library  papers,  so  we  will 
not  publish  them  here. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  first  matter  of  business  was  the  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee.  Mr.  Eggers  reported  for  the  com¬ 
mittee,  making  special  mention  of  Mr.  Thomson,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Free  Library,  whom  they  had  considered  for  the  presidency.  Owing 
to  his  already  onerous  duties  and  the  state  of  his  health  that  had 
been  decided  against,  but  they  recommended  that  the  position  of  Hon¬ 
orary  President  be  created  and  conferred  on  IMr.  Thomson,  as  a  token 
of  appreciation  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Association.  The 
ticket  presented  was  : 

Honorary  President — John  Thomson,  Philadelphia. 

President — Henry  F.  Marx,  Easton. 

Vice-President — ]\Iiss  Jessie  Welles,  Pittsburg. 

Secretary — Miss  Isabel  McC.  Turner,  Bethlehem. 

Treasurer — 0.  E.  Howard  Thomson,  Williamsport. 

On  motion  these  were  elected  to  the  respective  offices. 

After  a  paper  by  Miss  Burnite,  of  Cleveland,  on  ‘  ‘  Selection  of  Chil¬ 
dren ’s  Books  from  Standard  Lists,’’  Miss  Effie  L.  Power  took  the 
chair  and  conducted  a  round  table  on  Children’s  Books.  The  program 
consisted  of  a  discussion  of  certain  books  by  speakers  to  whom  they 
had  been  assigned.  The  list  is  printed  at  the  end  of  this  report.  In 
opening  the  subject  Miss  Power  spoke  of  the  large  class  of  children’s 
books  which  could  not  be  classed  as  ^‘mediocre,”  but  which  had  not 
yet  foimd  their  place  in  practical  library  work.  “In  making  up  my 
list  I  tried  to  cover  books  of  various  interest,  to  select  books  which 
will  serve  as  types  of  different  classes.  You  will  find  three  or  four 
Indian  stories,  some  stories  of  adventure,  some  with  an  historical 
background,  etc.  The  first  book  on  the  list,  Altsheler’s  Young  Trailers, 
I  have  used  successfully  to  replace  Ellis,  and  have  led  boys  from  it  to 
need  to  be  induced  to  read  about  Lincoln.” 
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Mr.  Marx.  (Brooks,  Master  of  the  Strong  Hearts.)  This  is  a 
story  with  good  red  blood  in  it,  and  one  that  any  boy  would  be  the 
better  for  reading.  It  has  distinct  literary  value;  the  idea  of  sus¬ 
pense  is  used  successfully  to  hold  one’s  interest.  The  story  tells  of 
stories  of  Daniel  Boone  and  of  Lincoln,  although  most  boys  do  not 
the  last  stand  of  the  Indians  before  the  progress  of  civilization,  and 
of  the  last  stand  of  Custer.  The  story  is  strongly  and  fairly  told. 
There  is  nothing  sensational  in  it.  The  hero  is  courageous  and  en¬ 
tirely  lacking  in  fear  of  consequences,  just  as  the  average,  normal  boy 
is  lacking  in  such  fear.  He  falls  into  all  sorts  of  adventures,  but  does 
not  display  any  of  that  unusual  cleverness  displayed  by  the  heroes 
whose  lives  some  of  us  read  with  great  enjoyment  years  ago  behind 
the  barn,  in  our  dime  novel  days.  The  lesson  gained  from  this  book 
is  one  of  extreme  value,  I  think.  It  is  a  lesson  of  loyalty  to  home  and 
friends,  faith  in  one’s  own,  and  of  true  depth  of  feeling  towards  the 
flag. 

Mr.  Marx.  (Inman,  Ranch  on  the  Oxhide.)  The  author  of  this 
book  was  simply  a  straightforAvard  soldier,  not  a  Avriter;  he  did  not 
understand  the  literary  means  of  arousing  interest.  You  know  from 
the  very  beginning  that  everything  is  going  to  come  out  right.  Hoav- 
ever,  he  kneAv  his  subjects  and  they  are  subjects  in  which  hoys  are  in¬ 
terested.  It  is  a  useful  book. 

Miss  Engle.  (Grinnell,  Jack  the  Young  Ranchman.)  The  Jack 
books,  unlike  so  many  books  in  a  series,  end  without  making  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  volume  which  folloAvs ;  each  is  complete  in  itself,  though 
mention  is  made  of  the  preceding  book.  They  are  books  of  the  great 
out-of-doors,  and  any  library  should  have  the  first  three  of  the  series. 
Like  many  other  authors,  Grinnell  AA^rote  his  best  books  first.  One  good 
point  about  these  stories  is  that  Jack  meets  life  in  a  receptive  mood. 
He  doesn’t  develop  marvelous  powers  with  startling  suddenness. 
When  he  follows  adult  advice,  he  wins  out;  when  he  follows  his  OAvn 
wishes,  or  acts  contrary  to  the  advice  of  adults,  he  fails.  The  in¬ 
formation  given  in  these  books  is  exact,  as  the  author  is  an  authority 
on  Indian  matters,  and  in  “Jack  Among  the  Indians”  he  tells  of  the 
time  several  decades  ago  when  the  west  was  wild.  These  books  were 
read  with  great  enjoyment  by  a  boy  I  knew  in  Philadelphia,  whose 
life  was  spent  in  the  streets,  who  was  in  touch  with  much  that  was 
bad  in  city  life.  His  saving  characteristic  was  a  love  for  out-of-doors, 
and  he  told  me  that  “the  man  who  wrote  those  Jack  books  under¬ 
stood  real  life.** 
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Miss  Power.  These  books  open  up  many  lines  of  reading,  and 
the  information  given  is  the  kind  boys  want. 

Mr.  Graver.  (French,  Pelham  and  His  Friend  Tim.)  I  read 
with  considerable  interest  this  story  of  a  strike  in  a  small  town, 
where  the  strikers  failed  because  they  had  no  definite  idea  of  what 
they  wanted  and  had  no  real  grounds  for  complaint.  The  super¬ 
human  or  rather  ^‘superboyish’’  intelligence  of  the  hero  is  the  most 
serious  defect  of  the  book ;  a  boy  does  a  man ’s  work  better  than  a  man 
could  do  it.  The  story’s  strong  point  is  that  it  brings  out  the  fact 
that  there  are  always  two  sides  to  questions  of  this  kind — a  useful 
lesson  for  hoys,  especially  those  of  the  working  class  who  so  frequently 
hear  only  one  side  when  a  strike  is  under  discussion.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  book  is  worth  getting  for  every  library  or  not.  For  a 
library  meeting  the  needs  of  a  community  largely  composed  of  work¬ 
men’s  families,  the  hook  might  be  worth  including  because  of  its  pre¬ 
sentation  of  one  phase  of  the  strike  problem. 

Mr.  Graver.  (French,  Kolf  and  the  Viking’s  Bow).  This  is 
a  very  different  book.  It  is  well  written,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  boys  find  it  interesting.  Evidently  the  author  has  made  con¬ 
siderable  study  of  Icelandic  myth.  The  plot  is  well  sustained  and 
the  action  dramatic.  It  gives  a  good  knowledge  of  Iceland  and  may 
be  recommended  for  almost  any  children’s  library. 

Miss  McGurdy.  (Kipling,  Captains  Courageous.)  A  useful  book 
and  one  that  gives  pleasure.  Many  local  touches — mentions  the 
Johnstown  flood,  etc.  Full  of  desirable  qualities.  Popular  with  boys 
— and  girls,  perhaps.  Charmingly  written,  and  a  good  book  for 
teachers  to  use. 

Miss  McGurdy.  (Kipling,  Puck  of  Pook’s  Hill.)  This  is  a  book 
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that  must  be  introduced  to  children  and  one  that  at  first  glance  seems 
too  hard  for  a  child  to  read.  A  boy  in  the  seventh  grade  told  me  once 
that  “you  have  to  know  too  much  to  read  that  book.”  It  forms  a 
charming  introduction  to  historical  fact,  and  should  prove  most  use¬ 
ful  in  interesting  children  in  English  history ;  this  is  especially  needed 
by  American  children,  many  of  whom  lack  any  conception  of  the 
history  of  any  country  outside  of  their  own.  I  tried  this  book  with 
some  high  school  pupils  who  had  had  no  English  history.  One  boy 
liked  it;  one  said  it  was  perfect  foolishness.  One  boy  of  marked  lit¬ 
erary  ability  for  his  age,  tried  to  read  it,  but  said  there  was  “too 
much  in  it,” — that  he  was  always  finding  allusions  to  things  he  didn’t 
know.  Some  other  underclass  children  whom  I  tried  it  with  could 
not  do  it  at  all.  But  in  one  seventh  grade  class  of  twenty,  where  the 
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teacher  had  the  interest  and  ability  needed  and  was  willing  to  give 
the  time  necessary  to  really  know  the  book,  the  children  were  delighted 
with  it.  They  read  it  with  the  teacher  in  school,  with  copies  of  Hoff¬ 
man ’s  edition  of  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  at  hand  for  reference. 
Everything  was  clearly  explained  by  the  teacher,  and  it  was  wonder¬ 
ful  to  see  how  those  children  enjoyed  the  book,  and  what  they  got  out 
of  it.  Even  one  of  the  boys  who  was  decidedly  lacking  in  literary 
ability  liked  it.  Puck  of  Pook’s  Hill  stirs  the  imagination,  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  all  of  us  in  this  workaday  world  need  such  a  book.  There 
is  little  or  nothing  in  the  ordinary  school  course  to  develop  the 
child’s  imaginative  powers  and  he  is  deprived  of  a  source  of  great  en¬ 
joyment.  This  book  opens  up  many  avenues  of  reading,  and  the  in¬ 
formation  in  it  is  most  beautifully  told.  What  children  need  is  to  be 
taught  to  read  more  widely  and  to  read  more  beautifully,  and  this 
book  is  one  well  worth  any  efforts  needed  to  make  it  attractive  to 
young  readers. 

Mr.  Wright.  (Barbour,  The  Crimson  Sweater.)  These  books 
have  “snap”  and  “go,”  and  will  take  with  the  average  boy.  The 
heroes  do  not  have  universal  success  and  do  not  display  “super-boy¬ 
ish”  (since  Mr.  Graver  has  given  us  the  word)  cleverness;  and  boys  in 
their  early  teens  are  ready  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  this  attitude 
and  the  falsity  of  the  improbabilities  in  the  cheaper  class  of  stories. 
A  small  library  needs  only  about  half  the  list  of  the  Barbour  books. 
There  is  somewhat  of  a  sameness  of  plot  and  action  in  the  different 
books,  and  after  one  has  read  about  half  of  them  he  tires  of  them.  A 
very  small  library  needs  only  three  or  four, — perhaps  “Captain  of 
the  Crew,”  “Crimson  Sweater,”  “The  Half-Back,”  and  “For  the 
Honor  of  the  School,”  wdll  be  found  the  most  useful  and  enter¬ 
taining.  They  are  sane,  wholesome  books,  written  in  a  style  that  is 
neither  loose  nor  stilted. 

A  Delegate.  I  have  found  Kipling’s  “Captains  Courageous” 
a  good  book  to  recommend  to  people  who  do  not  like  Kipling’s  India 
stories.  I  find  that  it  is  much  enjoyed  by  grown  people  as  well  as  by 
children. 

Mr.  Hewitt,  buyer  for  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  read  a 
paper  on  Buying  Books ;  the  Trade  Side. 

The  follovfing  are  some  points  brought  out  after  this  paper:  It  is 
better  to  ask  publishers  to  bid  on  lists  of  books  by  classes,  and  then, 
if  necessary,  by  publishers. 

Regarding  making  contracts  with  newspapers  to  buy  books  which 
have  been  presented  to  them  for  review:  Although  such  books  can 
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be  secured  from  newspapers  at  a  large  discount,  it  is  necessary  to 
contract  to  take  all  of  them,  and  as  the  proportion  of  the  books  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  newspapers  which  a  library  would  want  is  very  small, 
such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  worth  while. 

In  reinforcing  books  in  the  Pittsburg  library,  the  covers  are  taken 
off  and  the  book  reinforced ;  it  is  also  resevm  if  necessary,  and  then  the 
original  covers  are  replaced.  The  system  has  not  been  thoroughly 
tried,  but  it  is  thought  it  will  keep  the  binding  of  books  so  treated  in 
usable  condition  as  long  as  the  inside  of  the  books  are  fit  for  use. 
The  trouble  with  the  Chivers  binding  for  use  in  Pittsburg,  is  that 
under  conditions  here  the  inside  of  the  book  becomes  too  much  torn 
and  soiled  to  use  long  before  the  binding  is  worn  out. 

Motions  were  made  and  carried  to  extend  votes  of  thanks  to : 

Mr.  Bishop  and  Miss  Burnite  for  their  attendance  at  the  meetings 
and  their  interesting  papers. 

To  Mr.  Stevens  for  his  kindness  in  showing  visitors  through  the 
Homestead  Steel  Works. 

To  the  Children’s  Department  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  for  the  help  given  to  the  state  at  large,  directly  and  by  means 
of  their  lists,  etc. 

To  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  for  providing  so  pleasant  a 
meeting-place. 


MODERN  FICTION  WRITTEN  FOR  CHILDREN. 

A  brief  list  to  supplement  such  standard  writers  as  Alcott,  Ewing, 
Hughes  and  Stevenson. 

Selected  for  a  round  table  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Key¬ 
stone  State  Library  Association,  Pittsburgh,  October  29-30,  1909,  by 
Effie  L.  Power,  Librarian  Central  Children’s  Rooms,  Carnegie  Li¬ 
brary  of  Pittsburgh. 

Altsheler.  Young  trailers.  Appleton,  $1.50. 

Barhotir.  Crimson  sweater.  Appleton,  $1.50. 

Barbour.  Weatherby’s  inning.  Appleton,  $1.50. 

Brooks.  Master  of  the  Strong  Hearts.  Dutton,  $1.50. 

Broum.  Lonesomest  doll.  Houghton,  $.85. 
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Curtis.  The  little  runaways.  Penn,  $1.00. 

Dix.  Merrylips.  Macmillan,  $1.50. 

Duncan.  Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail.  Revell,  $1.50. 
French,  Allen.  Pelham  and  his  friend  Tim.  Little,  $1.50. 
French,  Allen.  Rolf  and  the  viking’s  bow.  Little,  $1.50. 
French,  H.  W.  Lance  of  Kanana.  Lothrop,  $1.00. 

Grinnell.  Jack  the  young  ranchman.  Stokes,  $1.25. 

Haines.  Luck  of  the  Dudley  Grahams.  Holt,  $1.50. 

Hough.  Young  Alaskans.  Harper,  $1.25. 

Inman.  Ranche  on  the  Oxhide.  Macmillan,  $1.50. 

Kipling.  Captains  courageous.  Century,  $1.50. 

Kipling.  Puck  of  Pook’s  Hill.  Doubleday,  $1.50. 

Martin,  Abbie  Ann.  Century,  $1.50. 

Nash.  Polly’s  secret.  Little,  $1.50. 

Page.  Tommy  Trot’s  visit  to  Santa  Claus.  Scribner,  $1.00. 
Pendleton.  In  the  camp  of  the  Creeks.  Penn,  $1.25. 

Pyle,  Howard.  Jack  Ballister’s  fortunes.  Century,  $2.00. 
Pyle,  Howard.  Men  of  iron.  Harper,  $2.00. 

Pyle,  Howard.  Otto  of  the  silver  hand.  Scribner,  $2.00. 
Pyle,  Katharine.  Nancy  Rutledge.  Little,  $1.25. 

Rankin.  Adopting  of  Rosa  Marie.  Holt,  $1.50. 


Rankin.  Dandelion  cottage.  Holt,  $1.50. 

Rhoden^  Emma  von,  pseud.  An  obstinate  maid.  Jacobs,  $1.25. 

Smith,  Huntington.  His  Majesty’s  sloop  Diamond  Rock.  Houghton, 
$1.50. 

Spyri.  Heidi;  tr.  by  Louise  Brooks.  De  Wolfe,  $1.50. 

Spyri.  Moni  the  goat  boy,  and  other  stories.  Ginn,  $.65. 

Stockton.  Bee-man  of  Orn,  and  other  tales.  Scribner,  $1.25. 

Stuart.  Story  of  Babette.  Harper,  $1.50. 

Watson.  Young  barbarians.  Dodd,  $1.50. 

Wig  gin.  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  farm.  Houghton,  $1.25. 


